THE IWW AND TUT: MACK WORKERS 


c Among Hr. Fnncr** numcroits rubh"atJOD8 aic: Complete Writ!n£a of ITiouim 
Pm:*?, | iV. 21. R«i.dne«ft r.rd SI;ver\'. H^ltsry of ib«r I .rihor Move¬ 

ment i.i l*c Umicfif SMli'V; 1 Ju* Wriiingv of KuNleru^ l>viylH*v, viils*. I-IV'. 
;«n.l H : slory i;f <\i v : iird ii* Rrlaiiuns wfch he U-Mird S.iiir w . vuls. I A II. 

In 1913 Mary White Ovington, one of the founders of the ^JAACP, 
wrote in her article. The Status of the Negro in the United Slates*': 
‘There are two organizations in this country that have shown they do 
Cure about full rights for the Negro. The first is the National Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People . . . The second organiza- 
liun that attacks Negro segregation is the Industrial Workers of the 
World . . . 'llic l.W.W. has stood with the Nc^ro. 1 The second organi¬ 
zation to which Miss Ovington referred, popularly known as "‘The 
Wobhlics/’ was founded in the summer of 1905 by progressive-minded 
elements in the American ’.ahor and Socialist movements, headed by 
Eugene V. l>cbs, Daniel Dc Leon, and William D. (Big Bill) lLaywood, 
who were convinced of three basic principles; (1) the superiority of 
industrial unionism over craft unionism in the struggle against the mo¬ 
nopolistic, highly integrated organizations of employers; (2) the im¬ 
possibility of converting the conservative American Federation of Labor 
into a type of organization which would achieve real benefits for the 
majority of working men and women; and (3) the ineffectiveness of 
the existing organization of the industrial and radical type to build a 
movement which would organize and unite the entire working class, 
regardless of skill, color, sex, or national origin. Clearly, in the eyes of 
these elements, a new organization of labor was necessary, one that 
would correspond to modern industrial conditions, and through which 
the working people might finally secure complete emancipation from 
wage slavery for all wage workers/* It was this conviction that led to 
the formation of the Industrial Workers of the World. 2 

At 9 A.M. on June 27, 1955, in Chicago's Brand Hall, "Big Bill'* 
Haywoexh militant secretary-treasurer of the Western Federation of 
Miners, ca.'fed the 200 delegates representing 43 organizations to order 
and declared: “This is the Continental Congress of the Working Class." 
TnuneiJiKtely thereafter he made tt clear cliat the new organization ol 
labor alum! In come into being would lake a definite stand against any 
and all discrimination based upon race or color. In his indictment of 
llic A.F. of L., which he declared conlempluimsly “docs not represent 
the working class,** he cited specifically the well-known fact that “there 
aie organizations thar are affiliated with the A.F. of I*-, which in their 
constitution and by-laws prohibit the initiation of or conferring the obli¬ 
gation on a colored man." Haywood pledged that such anti-working- 
cla*&, racist practices, alon^ with other restrictions on the Tight of black 
workers to join the labor movement, would he swept into obKvroa by 
tlie newly-organized industrial union/ 

At a later session, the delegates adopted the Constitution and by¬ 
laws of the Industrial Workers of the World, with the niotlo. “An Injury 
to One is the Concern of All* (a modification of the old Knights of 
I.ahor motto). The first section of the by-laws stated that “no working 
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In 1 913 Mary White Ovinglon, otic of lho founders oj the NAACP, 
wrote in he- nrriclc, "Tin? S*jr«i of the Negro in the United Slates”: 
"There arc two organizations ii: this country tll»< have shown they do 
uujc about. hill rights for ‘he KegLO. TTic first is the National Associa¬ 
tion for (he Advancement Oi Colored People . . . Tie second organisa¬ 
tion their attacks Neg:o segiegalio.t is the Industrial Workers of the 
World . .. ITjc l.W.W. lies stood with the Negro/ The second organi- 
ratiou Jo which Miss Oringcon referred, popularly know a* ’"The 
Wobblies,*’ wr< founded in the summet o: 1405 by rrogressivs-minded 
atejicm* io Hi: \iue.'.k«iu Liber flik SociCuis! woxv'vrciUfc, beaded hy 
fcugeUC V. r>f.lts, Daniel Do T eo:i f and William R (Big Bill) Haywood, 

who were convinced of three basic principles: (1) the superiority of 

industrial uniomsir. over craft unionism in the struggle against the nui- 
’mpojsJic, highly jus graced organizations of employer*; f2) tho im- 
pos.*ibility of converting (ho conservative Amurican Federation of Labor 
into a type of organ Nation wJiich would achieve real benefits for the 
majority of working men and women; and (3) the ineffectiveness of 
the existing organ Nation of the* i iidus lrisi[ and radical type to build a 
movement which would organize and unite the entire waiting class* 
regardless of still. color. sex. or national origin. Clearly, in the eves of 
fh.'SC elements, a new organization of labor was necessary', one that 

:: would correspond to modem industrial conditions, Olid through which 
the working people rr.iskt finally secure complete emancipation from 
wngc slavery for all wage workers/-* ft was this conviction that led to 
(he formation of the Industrial Worker* of the World,'’ 

At 9 A..VI. on June 27, 2455, in Chicago's Brand Hail, “Big BiJJ ,r 
Haywood, mjlit&fu secretary-treasurer of Che Western Federation of 
Miners, called the 2tl<I delegates representing -13 organizations lo order 
and iedared; "Ibis is (he Continental (.'engross of the Working Class/' 
Immediately thereafter he made it clear that the new organization of 
Libor about to come into bring would take a definite stood against any 
and all discrimination based upon race or color. In his indictment of 
Itie A.F. of L., which he declared eontcjrptuou*ly "does not ref resent 
the working class,*’ he died specifically the well-known fact that "there 
are oripjnizations that are affiliated with the A.F. of L, which in their 
constitution and by-laws prohibit the initiation of or confer ting the Obli¬ 
gation on a Colored man.” Haywood pledged that such nnCl-working- 
cla*s, racist practice*. along wilh other restrictions ou the right of black. 
Workers to join the labor movement. would he swept info oblivion by 
llifc newly-organized industrial Union.' 

At a later session, the delegate* adopted Clio Constitution and hy- 
Ihwx of the Industrial Workers of the World, with the motto, “An Injury 
ui One is the Concern of Ail” (a Trmdificalinn o; (he old Knighift of 
l abor rr.ol.u). The firsl *eciLi>n of the by-laws stated tliat “no working 
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nun or woman fchall be excluded Iruni (r.embcrsliip because oSf creed or 
color.'* ITayvvoud in an interview w'itli the press told reporter? thal 
though uni:ins affiliated with the A.F. of L.. discriminated against a 
worker who was a Negro, to the I.W.W. it “did «ul make a bit of differ¬ 
ence wliciicr ^e is a Negro nr a white man." * 

Despite its pledge, the 7.WAV. appears to have accomplished Little 
in the way Of organi7ing Negro workers in the fitst four yeai* of its 
existence. Torn apart ny internal ideological dixsensiuus. and by it- 
posited resignations »?.d expulsions, seriously weakened by the impact 
of the depression following the Panic r>f 1907, the I.W.W. hardly organ¬ 
ized anv workers at all, 5 In 1909 its rociwhcrshin was down to 11,700 in 
contrast (o the 1*4S?$.N72 who were attiJixrcd in tliAi year to the A.lid 
L. (A negligible number of these member* were Negate*.)" Yet, 
(hough it was written off by Samtrcl Gojnpc« and othci A.F. id L. 
leaders, (he I.W.W. was far from desd. Tn the ne*l few years, org&n- 
izei* of the I.W.W. Would make the WcbbJics knows throughout the 
nation for their famous free speech fights, and (heir unfanfrtag drives 
in the steel and reittle hiiftisClies of the Fa*t. the lumber camps of the 
Northwest aud Southeast. die farm lauds of the Pacific Onsr, and the 
great Midwest, mid the maritime and shipping Industries throughout the 
country. Tie spectacular rise itf Che 7.W.W. after 1909 would brine the 
printin'? of indusirinl unionitmi, under which all workers hi an industry 
were organized into ime hip uniim, and the principle of labor solidarity, 
which the I.W.W. preached day in and day out, lo the attention of hun¬ 
dred- of thousand* of unorganized American workers, including the 
mCKt Unorganized of all — the black workers. 

Beginning in 1910. the I.W.W, made a determined effort to reemit 
Negro membership. Leaflets and pamphlet*. were distributed in the 
thousands to eon vince the Hack worker; rhat the only hope for remedy¬ 
ing the miserable status they faced ?n American society wOs IhrOttgh the 
Industrial Workers of the World. “The Negro has no chance In the 
old-line route unions.*' an I.W.W. leaflet uryusd. “They do pot want 
him. They admit him only under eompulnum and treat him with con¬ 
tempt. There is only one latxjr la’gunizalion ui llie United Stales that 
admin* the Coined Worker on a footing of absolute equality with the 
while — the Industrial Workers of the World . , . In the I.W.W. (he 
colored worker, man or wirman, is on an equal fooling with every other 
worker. He has the same virice in detenntiliui! the policies of (lie 
organization, and his; interests arc protected a* Zealously As those of any 
other member.* 7 The Negro. I.W.W. literature emphasized, was subject 
to discrimination, hint hccauAe of hi? color, and seennd because “for 
the most, pa it. tlic htegro srill belongs in Ihc calejjory of the ‘im- 
skiltcdA” 'ITji$ sfcitc of affair? could not be wijxai imt by appeals to 

sentiment alone. Jc coufd only be altered by tbc organization of (be 
Nogro hi a union which educated its members to recognize all workers 
ns equal regard Jess of color, and which organized the unskilled by tbc 
only* method IhtOUgb which they conkl lx organimri — industrial 
unionism. Such a union was the I.W-\V. U 

All I.W.W. journals participated actively in tins educational cam¬ 
paign^ including The yoke ol the. Peopi*, Che Southern organ of the 
I.W.W, published at New Or Jean?. The paper was edited by < iovingtuO 
Ha*: r . hero W WocirtviPc, M. r ?*»i$?ippi ii ?S7f. an Actjrtanr General nt 
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the Uuiled Sous o’ Confederate Veterans, who became a radical, a 
SuciiiJjsl, an active organizer for the T.W.W., especially among Negroes 
ill the South/ Covington Hall rfcyulaily Team red appeals )J) The Voice 
cl ihc People urging while workers hi the South Co remembsr hnw rac- 
iijn had always been used by the ruling Class *.u divide black ?m<1 white 
to iniury of both, and predicting that m» real improvement could come 
to the conditions nl either illicit o* w.-itc untos ‘hey united U> destroy 
the chief weapon of a ckn that pm filed by keejang both ?.eparated. In 
an article entitled, “Down with Race 'Prejudice,** published in December, 
I9J-, Hriiiicss Lasrman asked Ilk “k’l.ow workers o* rhe Soitfh if they 
wish real gorxi fueling to exist hc'.wecr.i the two races (and each is neces¬ 
sary to the other's success), tn please slop calling the coloied mail 
IS:ggsr‘ — chc tone somr use is an insuff. much less the word. Call 
him Negro if you “iu*t refer to liis race, but ‘rellow worked is (he only 
form of salutation » rebel should use.’"' 

Mejnhers of the I .WAV. were constantly reminded that the organi¬ 
zation of the .Negro was an '‘economic bread and blitter” is.sae. “Leav¬ 
ing the Negro outside tif your union makes him a potential. if not an 
actual scab, dangerous U> the organised worker, to say nettling of his 
own intere^ls as a winter.” Ruuc |>rc|udke on the job eiadd nuly have 
one result — “keeping the workers fighting cut’ll other, while the bo is 
rei*. t.-c osncfilH.*' The idea fostered by the capi lulls Is that the white 
worker w«is 'Superior'' was purl of the same gums. “Actually he is 
.*n!y ‘superior' if he show* :hiil lie e:m produce more wealth for the bate 
than his colored brethcr can." 1 7n «n uppeul directed especially to 
sSouthem workers, tie LW.Vtf. a*ked: 

Jf one of ynn v.tpj to fall in n river and roll'd not wirn, aod a 
Kegm L'limc diking who euiiiri s\virr«. ivtnild j-xlii tfrwQ r8rtv*r thnn a^-epe 
his offer ilT slid? J la oily! 

I'liul [< ihc IAV.W. JlCHkiliilrt. I .jhilr Or£ilti*eil On rwM lines wiJf 

O/owe. Only ai •.•suited oji cfcj* liJifc* will it swim . . . 

Don't let ;hcm sidetrack you from tbc mo:o Jlnr which is, Shall we 
tc fircTMCD or xlnvesVis 

The T.W.W. ci:nce:t*ned all m:mifes tut ions of .1 hn Cmwism. it 
denounced Ihc lynching or Neurons as u savagery,’ 7 pointing out that it 
was usually resorted tc when Negroes ’ arc demanding more of their 
product/' 

tn a pamphlet m tided, “Justice for the Negro: How Can He Get 
V the T.W.W. pointed out: 

TwO !>r*:h’il£t fn week <>r>c vveiy lhrft« »•«■ Joi:r itaVx •• . Ihjii ja 

Hie rot? sit w+iich the people in *hk "Lasut or ita rent :irki home or the 
brave. 1 * Jiava kevii hilJint, cotoiud men anJ women fox ibe post thlny 
yean ... put :o iktib wkb every kind of torture ihai human Sends can 

iD%«nr. 

The pamphlet [nude it clear that ' The wrongs of the Negro in the 
United Stator were nut couihied to lyjwEiings. “When allowed to live 
and work for the community, lie is subjected to constant humiliation, 

injustice and dkcrimiiuilion. In the cities he i* forced LO live in the 

meanest districts where his reut is doubled and tripled, while conditions 
of fical'.h and safely are neglected in favor of the white sections. Ia 
many stute* sk is obliged to ride in special Jim Crow’ curs, hardly fit for 
cartls. Almost everywhere *.. seinh lance ol pa lineal r.ghi» is denied 
him. 
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“When ilie Negro goes To ask for work he facets with the name 
systematic discrimination, 'ITioukjukU of jobs 4UX closed to hftn solely 
imi account of his color. He is considered only fit for the most menial 
occupation. In many cric* he is forced To AOMJ* a lower wage than is 
paid to white m cd for the same week. Everywhere the odds are again# 
nun it r the struggle for exigence. 

"JTnougbout this land of liberty, so-called, ihe Negto wurker is 
treated as an inferior; he is anted and spat upon; in abort he i* treated 
not as a ht.'man being. but as uu animal, a beast of burden fur the rilling 
class. When he tries to improve hi* condition, he cm shoved back into 
the nme of degradation and poverty end told to ‘keep his place'/’ 14 

In a leaflet entitled, ‘To Colored Workingmen and Women,” the 
l.W.W. pointed Out: : Tf you arc a wage worker you arc welcome in 
Ike LW.W. FiaKs, no matter what your color. By this you may «eu that 
the LW.W. is not a white man’s union, not a black man’s union, not a 
red mail's union, hut a working man's union. All of the working class 
in one big union. " J * On September 19, 1912, the industrial Worker 
carried ike following news report and comment: 

K«irtnj that ihe 1.W-W. voQ ftvgnip** tbc steel mills \r. the Pirr«JnrgH 
dlMriel Ihe f.'amegie Steel Company jj imposing Negroes 90 it* ID cr«atc 
racial faunsd and prevent Aftliripnly. Tf. wftrfl vvOrl. ITe l.W.W. r>r- 
eanlMR wJtfioil regard to coke. The only Negio wt Gghi is he who 
employs labor. There Is no color Une in the fuwiac* hell* or the slzel 
trust ami there trill be cone in die One TWj? Union. White, bla.-k or 
yelltw, the workers of ihr world must uoHe! 

The I.W.W., unfike most unions of the time anil since, practiced 
what it preached, even in the deepest South where it raised the banner 
of “No Race, No Creed, No Color/’ and united black and white workers 
in s common itrugafc. This clogrtn was proclaimed nil an internstioiml 

scale- In T910-11, the Industrial Worker;' Union of South Africa, a 
branch of the l.W.W. founded by Wobbly seamen from the United 
States, conducted a vigorous campaign to convince the rank and tile of 
the white worker^ of South Africa “That their rcaJ enemy i«? not the 
colored laborer, and that it is only by combining ami co-operating irre¬ 
spective of color that the standard of life of the whiles can he maintained 

and improved." The Union led the strike of frainwaymen of Johannes¬ 
burg in which Negro and while workers lor the flr*f tiins uniled in strug¬ 
gle. The Voice vj Ldltor, the I.W.W.V South African organ, asserted 
that while the strike waa not successful, il had taught “the white and 
black worker* of South Africa some much needed lessons/' 1 * 

It is clear that with ihe exception of llie Uniled Mine Workers, 17 
which was affiliated tn ihe A.F. of L., the l.W.W. was the only labor 
organization in the jocund decade of the twentieth century which stood 
squarely for the organization of Negro workers tm the basis of complete 
equality. The Indunricd Worker, official Organ of the l.W.W. summed 
up the I.W.W/s attitude: 

la tklB coanfr> every teeffi pe™»n is 0 i acVnorvkdRsd Negro dciccnt 
and a larcc pcrccutncr «f foes* f«n million rxe v.-ngc winkc&«- There 
may be fOT the whole xncMly Of Amirriixt a Neijrii pmhlem hut with (he 
entrance ttf the Jti <1 OAteKil WnfkCtt Of the World ifltO llle IndOxlnal crertti 
JiKie wa> 1111 .'uj/lCJ ilCO.’ lor 1 >C labor piol'JcJU [0 lx' COuipkaUvd 4 >> s 

racial problem. The l.W.W. acccr'-s the Negro wosc worker, asking of 
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biiu the seme initiation ices a d 4 dues aa his white trochef: and giving 
birr ib? wne iucm?esihip riivifccc* as are the con-mon jirnpRiiy o/ all 
who join. T*iit light of the Negro W-lgC si live rs tfn? light of tte vy^iile 
wr.igi* -!av»; uni! I fie Iwii mu\l Ti^ ut f/ll loipfiier. Their cCOnOuiie ifl- 
sCikxIs j.-« .{fenivul anil 1111 injury lo i*-<* i.< nr injury lo ill* oll>Cr . . . 

‘I’ll ihc I.W.W, :.'ieiT W4Mt ,s no T<iC« pmblrin. Tlicrp; i? only h l*I;iM 

E rohlem . . . Thi* rciirmrnic interest «f <.l] wi'rlert. he ll:c>* while. hiaclc 
:\>wn ir >x; low, a.n? rdenlical. and all ore niL'fuiled in ll:e p/O^ifein cA. 
tfio LW.W. It Jus one piofmri tor fha &nthe working daas—'the abDli- 
•:-i ih^ C7V-CJ2 *»'• 

Yet if is also clear that the IAV.W/s answer to the sped aT problems 
of the N^g:o people facing discrimination. segregation, deprivation of 
civil and political rictus and violence, vn» weakened by a failure to 
understand that for the blacks there va* a u mot problem,” and it was 
no atuw'ei' to tell Negroes that in “the abolition of (lie WAP-C system" Tay 
lhsir salvation. Despite its advanced pmition against race prejudice and 
its Opposition to segrecn turn in trs labor movement. tfcc feilurc of the 
LW.W. (o understand t;-.e spedrd aspect cf die Negro ptoWrm restricted 
\> Apival to the black masses. 

“How can tfie Xqji’o corr.bai thix widespread injusfCC ? 11 asked the 
I.W.W. "How can he. 110L roily pul a sU:p lo IVnChklgS. but force the 
while race ti: i;rnni him equal Q’ssitjjjer.l? How can lie ael his rights as 
a hi-:mir. beini??” Protests. petitions, ^solutions, all sorts oC pofifical 
mtivemenS would, in the eycsol Ihe I.W.W.. never accomplish anything. 
They were a waste of time and money. “'Hie government is in the 
Sir.dx of Lhc r«:in» class o.' white men ami will do as they wish. No 
impel:I to the political powers will ever secure- /nsnee to (ho Negro.” 
The Neizro had oji’y ojie power to use: “the power to fold hfs arms 
and refuse lo work fur the community until ho is guaranteed fair treat¬ 
ment . . . The o:dv power of the Negro is his power as a worker liis 
one weapon 3 s ihe strike.. . . When They are in a position to say to any 
romr.iunity, Tf you du not Stop dtscfinuoatiou .'-.gainst (he colored race, 
wc- wi-: $l:ip working for yor.* the hidden forces behind the government 
will sec ro it r’*al lynching oeasc and discrimination comes lo an end .* 1 J,j 
•|his sounded extremely militant, of obtuse, and it was in keeping with 
(lie l.w.W. bslief in *vndicaT$m aod the general strike as the real aoswer 
to thD hflxic problems ul ah WOrVexs. But wliaf were die Ncgmcs to do 
fo meet the dav-io-day problems (hat faced diem undl they had adiiCTed 
the ptiwer lo force the master cfass to alter the pattern of discrimination 
.snd exploitation oVCanl^Jit'.' To this questitm, unfoTtiirmtcly, the I.W.W. 
had no rea! answer. 

'ITic biilnrs of the I.W.W. to rceogar 7 c the Negro question as a 
Special unction und 5 l»c lumping of flic problems of Negro workers 
with those nf all woikeis was quite in keeping with The trend in radical 
circles thk period, ’the American Socialise Party, like the entire 
Second InternadonuT. also h*d a very xipipfixtic view of the Negro ques- 
tiOJS. 'I‘he Sncialisr Party never really recognized the Negro question as 
a 3 pecisf qtrsxthui. To the Socialist Bai ty the cia*s question was not 
only primary hv.t it was exclusive — ihcrc was no other social question. 
All questionx, tJic- Socialists thought, would he solved as a by-product t>f 
Lie Class question ticul lEiO claw revolution. .Just as r] lc J.W.W. lliought 
chat all questions would be solved through the general strike. The black 
qutxfcn. ns ass trued loPJly lay the Sorix(ists : wovM be solved ns a 
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by-product of the etas struggle, without any particular cr specific atten¬ 
tion ro each question in hs iw:; terms in its own That yoi: 

might not he able to achieve a Socialist revolution without propel 1 and 
specific attention to setter!:;ii£ as vital. a$ central, in our cuintry as me 
Negro question, was not perceived either by the Socialist Party or the 
•Socialist l-abcr Parly. That a simplistic das* approach might even 
hinder (lie efforts tc niganizc ths Negro workers was* overlooked. 

Howler. there is a fundamental difference between Che approach 
ot the Socialist Pare? and the JLWW. on the Negro question, even 
(hough quite a few WobUies were members of tli? ST- -that is anti] 
1912 when they were expelled jwreumably for advocating sabotage 
and ‘opposiii;; pdilica! action.'’ TIk* SvcialUl Parry rnmic no rail 
effort Jo orif.inizc tlie Negro, and in die Scaitli even regarded Nepro 
membership as a drawback inasmuch as it would alienate petentiaf white 
members. Since the Negro in the South could uol vote and the socialist 
Parly believed Hull Socialism would come oedy ffuDUgh the ballot lxiX. 
it wa* regarded a waste of time to recruit black members Into the Party 
thereby drivinp out while member who alone could vote for Socialist 
Candida le*.-' 1 To the limited degree llia J . the SodalisC Parly recruited 
h ack members in the Sou'll. where the vast r.iaiozky of the Ncgrrx* 
lived pricr to W^rld War i, it : inrun A\i them in segrepaicd. Jim Cl«w 
branches. To its credit, the I.W.W. would have none of this. For ouc 
thing, as a syndicalist organbation, it opposed political fiction at the 
ballot Ho.\ as a waste of energy, and put its faith primarily in industrial 
orcjmiTurion and the general strike. Thu* the fact that the Negro was 
drscM'rsinchiscd L:i the sScitrh wvs no nrohl::m linr rhe I.W.W. h its plan.- 
for building unity of Hack and white Workers. 7’hen again, at n*n time 
m res history did the I.W.W., even rn the deepest South, ever establish 
sr-gregated locals for black workers. Wherever if organi7ed, members 
were brought together in loan Is regardless of race nr color.” 1 In fact, 
the Industrial Workers of the Worm is the nnh labor federation in the 
history of the American labor nurveme't which never established a 
single segregated local. Even the Knights nf Labor which brought large 
numbers of skirted and unskilled Negro Workers into the predominantly 
white labor movement of like f 8B0‘S—it is estimated that in 1886 ; wtaD 
the membcrsliip of tlie Knights exceeded 700.000, there were no less 
than 60.00(1 Negro members—segregated its Negro membership. In 
1887 there were 400 aTNNcgro locals In the Knights of Labor, the bulk 
of them iu the South where Negro worker* were mainly concentrated. 
While the Knighrs did much in breaking down the walk of prejudice, tlie 
color line wji* never really breached and the Order never succeeded in 
eliminating tlie barriers between white and black.^ The I.W.W. did 
achieve this goal within its ranks. 

No statistics arc available which indicate Negro membership in the 
I.W.W. Sterling D. Spero and Ahr&m ],. Harris in The Black Worker 
estimate that of the "oik* million membership cards' 1 issued by the 
I.W.W. “during the active parr; of its Jifc” that is between 1909 and 
1924, "100,00ft cards were issued to Negroes.” 11 Actually, no I.W.W. 
publication ever made such a claim, and i[ is likely that the Wobblies 
never succeeded in recruiting a very large Negro membership. 

Partly this was d\ie lu the fact that many of the great organizing 
drives of the I.W.W. were in (he sleet and tea tile industries of (he North, 
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in PitCsburidi. Lawrence and Fall River, Massachusetts, unri Palenain 
and Piibkuic. New .leiwey, and in thess industries prior to Word War I, 
.'sw b.'ack varhur* ware rmployed. (A cowman employer justification 
:»r m:t luring : s the textile industry ivj»£ |Us>t ''rhe negro could 

nor work in a cofton-aTI. because (lie liUiii o: the looms rnt him to 
?i^p; ! '2 nicn agf/.n. no' many Negroes were employed in ihe lumber 
ramps ol the west or in the western agriciilUiriri fields where the T.W.W. 
*Np made signifieaai headway. The black wi^racciy workers in 
these iudirstiie* found a haven :« the l.W.W. In Tte Messmfifir of 
July. 1923, George S. Schuyler recall**! ihc racial contact* among tui - 
Lia'ory workers who bc.onged eo the l.W.W. There wa* no discrim¬ 
ination in the ‘jun ties' ol rbc T.W.W.," hr. noted. 'The writer hr.s seen 
a while 'n:bo % ite^Tisad by society, share his Inst Ion" with n Hack fel¬ 
low-hobo/ 1 

T?ie iwo mil:: ureas where i:ie l.W.W. did recruit Negro member¬ 
ship were among the .'ouesfntfemen and .'umter workers in the South. 
l*be Pliil addp Ilia luneshoremsu. with Benjamin Harrison Fletcher as 
rheii leader, 2 ' consliuuiup One of the most elective l.W.W. units when 
it was first organized in i913, wa* made up primarily bill not entirely 
of Nee rocs For years prior to 1913. organization on the decks of Phil¬ 
adelphia had been frustrated by the employers' policy of pitting Negroes 
and Whites against each other, threatening that il one uroop complained 
about conditions, their jobs would be given to the other. The I.WAV. 
entered the picture with tbs appeal that whether while imd Negio liked 
each other or not. their on!y hope was to organize :aio one union. With¬ 
in a lew months the Marine Transport Workers Local ? had been or¬ 
ganized, the majority <if its members Neuioes, atul struck for recogtli- 
lii:n im May 13, 1913. The strike was supported by ministers of the 
African Methodist Episcopal dnuvh in Pltikdelphia who tuld the 
Public Ledger that llie chinch “liked the l.W.W. because it believed in 
Ibe colored man.” After u strike id two weeks, the dock workers wtio 
rOci ignition of their union and the right to bargain collectively. The 
union x memberahip by the end of 19J 3 v/a.s close to 3.000 and strikes 
in 1915 and 1916 completed its control of the docks. By 1916 the 
union hud raised wages for Mack and while longshoremen from $1.25 to 
^4 a day. time-and a-Etalf for overtime and double lime for Sundays.. 
Iu keeping with its belief in equality of Negro and while, the local hod 
a rotating system of chairmen. One month a Negro was chairman; the 
next month, a while member. 26 

Other locals of the Marine Transport Workers, composed largely 
of Negro luugshorcmen, were established in Baltimoie, Galveston, and 
New OrlsiinsT though none were as. strongly organized as the PJuladsl- 
phia local. But all maiotamod the principle of full equality of Negro 
and while members. 

In New Orleans the A.F. of L. Central Labor Council was a lity- 
Whhe oigaui^ninn. refusing to admit delegates from the black unions 
of waterfront worker*. 7n 1910 the l.W.W.. under the leadership of 
Covington NaTl and hacked by the Duck and Cotton Council, established 
lllC United Labor CounciL Into thisi Council were admitted delegates 
fioui both white and black waterfront union*, and soon the Council 
wot an important force in the New Orleans labor scene. As ju Phila- 
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dclphia, the meetings ol (be Council weiv? chaired one week by a black 
and the next by a while waterfront worker. 5 * 

One of the mo:;t mspir::i" chapters of the I.W.W/s oream7ing ac¬ 
tivity relates to the lumber imtuAtry nf the South. The labor foncc ctf 
rhe Southern lumber industry was made up of both white and Negro 
workers- indeed, in 1910, OYCl half of (he 2f>2/J(J(J workers ww* coni' 

posed nf Negroes. In the rnai'K t*e blacks were unskilled wurkers in 

the lowest-paid jobs. They did most ol the heavy manual work in the 
saw- jni"s. on railroads, in the turpeatiue camps, ar skiitowys, and in the 
sWnnipS. In 1910. of 7.958 Negroes iu the sawmill? and planing milk 
of Texas. 7.216 were laborers: there w a* not a single Negro sawyer. 
The St. Louis Lutnbermatt, the employed iirgur,. justified this situation 
on the gretmd that ‘ there is a limit to the amount of wages that can be 
paid with safety to colored laborers around sawmills asul wund camps. 
Tivi much pay causes dii-Coulent and idleness amoni: them/' To the 
Ncpru lumber workers, note* a student of the Mississippi lumber indus¬ 
try. ‘’cmancipatum from slavery had not brought the frills of freedom. 
He simply hud, eachanced his lot for a different system of economic 
bondage.” 541 

Having stolen the ma^aifteent forests of Florida. Alabama, Loais*'* 
mi. Mississippi. Ca^t Texas, mu! South Georgia from the pnblic <lonta*n. 
(be lumber companies proceeded t:> operate them as feudal domains, 
filing the towns with gunmen whom the authorities commifcMimec! as 
deputy shcrifFs. and jading anyone who questioned their rule. The jails 
also provided the ernnpanies with a cheap supu.fe nf labor. Men were 
seized OT* the railroads for “beating their way' r and sentenced to 90 days 
•a 'ail. Then these unfortunate worker* were forced to tin I for the 
period nf their sentence in the turpentine camp*. Negro anil white 
laborer* were frcijuem.V arrested, fined, and imprisoned for no offense 
al all, or simply for being out r>f a job and forced Co work out their 
sentence in the lumber camps. Often an employer would arrange to 
pay the fine on condition that the debt was worked out. In l90d the 
Sup'cnr: Court upheld laws e.tuolrd £t the ein*r of rhe ciMitury eliminat¬ 
ing peonage, hut in the isolated camps in the Southern woods these laws 
and tbc Supreme Court decision cut IkQe ice. To be *ure. individuals 
found guilty of establishing peonage ccuhl he prosecuted and convicted, 
but few workers in Southern lumberiniT, particularly Negro workers, 
dared to protest to the authorities, knowing shut the company-dominated 
local courts would never convict the guilty parlies. “The timber and 
lumber worker*.” read a COiuplaiul in 1912, “in many places are being 
prsietically held as peons wittiiu barked wire enclosures; where there 
•S no law except the will of the Lumber Trust's imported thugs and 
gunmen. 1 *" 

For wages* as low as SI.2? a day or average weekly wages of from 
$? to $9, men were forced to labor ten Go twelve hours a day. With a 
few exception*, were paid monthly, and usually efther entirely, or 
in large part, in scrip or time checks. “Scrip** wax simply some substitute 
for legal money—paper, chit* cardboard coin, mecal fags, etc.—which 
ordinarily bore the name of the issuing company, a valuation and the 
statement “gond fur merchandise only.” Tf spent in the company store, 
it passed at face value; hut it wmld be converted to cash only al a cus¬ 
tomary discount of five to JO percent. Since price* in the company 
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stores ranged from one-third to 50 pcx cent above prices in sillrounding 
communities. the face value of the wage? used for merchandise was 
always considerably reduced. 

The lime check bore the condition dial it was (o be curbed at some 
future sped lied dale. If the bearer, ftir whatever reason, cashed ie prior 
tr> the specified date, be wxs generally forced lu late a discount of from 
five to tea per cent. Sojno workers, to obtain legal currency, were 
forced to borrow from the employer RC usurious rates of interest. In 
or her wardthese workers were actually paying interest on llieif wage? 
being withheld from th?m. w 

The geeae majority of: (he lnjnbe; workers lived and died in com- 
;::iiuitie$ owned and operared by die mill companies. They were 
charged outrageous rents for primitive blits heated with open fire*. They 
•Mile forced to pay a compulsory medical-insurance fee, usually $1.00 
to S f .50 a mouth, .or doctors in whose selection (bey bad no voice and 
who knew lit lie or uu thing O r r.iediciDC. They were forced to pay fuxn 
7 7 cents (o SI psr month for "accident insurance/’ which was bought by 
the lumber company at from 50 to 00 cents per nun. 11 

A c;mjprehwisive sllldy of Condi lions in (he lumber industry in 
Louis:jim by the Slate Bureau of Statistics of Labor pointed out: "We 
aural . . . every labor law on the statutes being violated/' Following a 
similar study in Texas, the C/smuntssiOu on Indusirial Relations found 
; ‘th»“ in such comm unifies, pditical liberty does not exist and irs forms 
arc hollow ineckcrv. . . . Tree apssch. free assembly, and a free pres? 
may be rim fed as they have been denied rime and again, and tJie employ¬ 
er's agent may 1>3 placed in public office to da his bidding/ 1 M 

.Since rfie A>. of L. showed no interest in organizing the oppressed 
wotkers of (be Southern lumber industry, they were required to unionize 
''V r-iernselvcs. O'* Occcjiibcr 3, 19 TO, Arthur L. Emerson and Jay 
Smith a r .d a group nf fumber workers in the De Riddrr area uf Louisi- 
fva. of 'hem sym path eric to the I.W.W. and tn the Socialist Party, 
set lip a local unkn. Fmersou. Smith and z few other?, who were 
Wobblies. then Uiivclcrt in flic gtcise of hook agents, insurance FiilieitOra, 
evangelists, even card sbaips, to avoid company gunmen, going from 
camp to camp. stiill to milf, bringing the message of unionism to the 
lumber workers. By June 1911. enough locals bad been organized to 
set lip the Brotherhood of Timber Workers (or B. of T.W. a? it wax 
popularly known) as a national union with Bmcrsoo as president and 
Smith a.s general seciclary. 

•Since Nee rues comprised so Targe a portion of (lie labor force, the 
leader? of the Brotherhood knew that no union could be effective in the 
yellow pine region unless it opened its doors co Negroes as well as 
white?. The Constitution of Hie organization allowed Negroes to join, 
but the Southern tradition of segregation wa* retained by providing for 
’‘cohired lodges"* which were forbidden to retaia their initiation fees and 
dues but were required to deliver all such ftmds for safe-keeping to ihc 
nearer white 1ocal. ,:: 

The Ik of T.W. spread rapidly over Texas, Louisiana, and Arkan¬ 
sas, receipting Negro and while lumberjacks, mill workers. teitfifll and 
small farmers who worked in Ihc lumber industry for parts of the year, 
aud town craftsmen. llui the employers quickly struck back. During 
tbc summer and full of 1911 between 5,000 aud 7,000 of the moil 
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arrive members of ihe Biolheihood, white and Negro, were blacklisted. 
At the same lime, the companies shut down their plains, and announced 
thiil they would not raipcn them until the Bri:therho<xl had gone <mt of 

existence. Hut. though the IntlllKi' workers sufferer! severe privaiion. 
neither the lockout nor ?J)C blacklisting destroyed the nuion. The South¬ 
ern 1 .lijuher Operators 1 Association then decided to ranjicn the plants 
invite* Kcero members of die Brotherhood lo jo hack to work at higher 
wages, and recruit Negro scabs from all parti of J.minima and Tc\a* 
to keep (lie mills operating.* 4 

Neither of these two ulans succeeded. No Negro members of the 
Brotherhood went back to work, und few Muck scabs were recruited. 
When the mills rescued in the winter of 1912—the lockout was offi¬ 
cially endec by February-—U vus not with scab labor. By Xfay, 1912, 
the Bror.herho»xl hud a membership of between 20,000 to 25,000 work- 

::rv about half cf who™ were N4iz;ocs.' : 

The experience in the battle against the f<x;kout the refusal of 
the Negri: members to desert the union and nf blocks to scab. had Im¬ 
bued the Brotherhood with a clearer understanding of what it called the 
‘‘Negro question.” In An Appeal (n Timber and Lumber WorfcrS, the 
union declared: “A* fer us the ‘Negro question’ goes, it means simply 
this: Hither the whites organize with the Negroes. or the bosses will 
organize the Vcgrecs against the whites, in which 1**1 case if i$ hardly up 
tn the white tn damn rhe 'niggrrs.* Southern workers otigh( to realize 
‘hat while there. ;irc two colors nr*.ong the workers in (he South r.herp is 
actuslly only O'U class. It is the object of (his organization ... to teftch 
that th» only hope of the worker; is through industrial organization. thAt 
while the colors in question r.rc twn. the class in question is only one; 
til si the first tNng tor a real workingman to rlc *5 to 'earn by a little 
study rhat he belongs to the working class, line np with the Brotherhood 
of Timber Workers or rhe inrtusnial Workers of the World, and make 
» filart for industrial freedom,” 1(5 

XId to ihis ooint. the Brotherhood, though friendly io the WnhMres, 
had not affiliuicd to the T.W.W, "Huf with the A.V. of I- still showing 
no iuteres: in u r-.ovcmenl of whic 1 ! iNeoroes were a substantial number, 
the Brotherhood turned lo the T.W.W. for assistance, and proposed 
affiliation. When the ptouased iiffiliutiim was agreed to by the leaders 

of the B. id TAV. and the T.W.W, the latter organization sent Bill Hay- 
wood und Covington TTall. editor of The Vtnctr or rhe People, to the 
UrolherhoidN conventiim in. Alexandria. I.oidsmna. May 1912. to pre¬ 
sent the ease for xlT.lmiion to the delegates. 

Arriving ar the con vendor, TTaywood expressed surprise that qo 
V jmHSs were present. lie Wus informed rhnt ihe Negro workers were 
meeting sefuirutely in another hy.'.l because it was au?iinst. the law in 
I.oilLsier.a for white and Negroes to meet toeeiher. Nay wood brushed 
l.his explanation aside, declaring: 

"‘You work in the same r.\Qls together. Sometimes a black man 
and :. white man chop down the same tree together. You arc meeting 
in convention now to d incites the conditions under which you labor. 
This can’t be done intelligently by pacing resolutions here and theu 
sejldine them out lo another room for the black man to uci upon. Why 
not be KUCuble abolU ilrs atul call the Xe*vr<:es into this convention? 
II i( is the lnv.-. ||ii& is One ;imO when lue taw should be broken.” 
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Hjiywood VMS follow'd hy ('mvingtan Hh!!, who told lEte delegates 
rim i hr. wr* soi only a Sourhencre "lw.vn am: raised/* but <lls 0 Past- 
Adjn'xnt General C National Secretary) of the United Sons of Confed¬ 
erate VeCeiaQs. and ihnl he supported Haywood*? suggestion completely. 
“Let the Negrete Come logedier with u.<. and if any rarest? ai d made, all 
of us ^ilI <& to jail, white and colored together.” 11 

The advice was followed, and the Negroes were called into rhe ses¬ 
sion. The m : ..\e:l calherin-; adopted Ihe proiXKJl of jftiliatio* with the 
TAV.W. Mnd elected Ne^ro and white delegates to the September cou- 
ventiun oi ! the I.WAV. in C.’hlcupo. where the merger was tc be formally 

elVccicd. 

hfxywo«j:l mid Covington also xddrsxxed a muss meeting at the 
Alcxsiulria OpcT* House undiT toe Brotherlioud's sponsorship. Hero, 
mo. dlC;V wax no *e£icg;itrnn. nnd fnr the first tiniD in the city's tdstniy, 
Nemo :<nd white sat together in 311 part*: of chc hall at it public meeting. 

1 Nor even rhe sSnci*' r H Party in Louisiana nlliwed Neurosx and whites 
to m sat toyrrher."') '“i'hcrc was no interference by the management or 
tli:; police."* Haywooe reporterf, ^and the. 111 coring had a iiemcodous 
rllect on the workers wbo discovered (hut they could mingle in meetings 

ax (hoy minglrd at wo/Jc. ! ' i'he hiduvrinl Wnrkrr carried the new* 

'rem Ak-vf ndi'iR under (he heading: ! 'Mirjiclc of the New South." *“ 

In TiiTy, (he convention'? vote to affiliate with the I.W.W. wax over¬ 
whelming** co.lfumcd hy the Brotherhood's rank and file membership 
in a general jel'eiendnjii. At the September convention of the I.W.W.. 
wlfli black and white delegates from the South present the merger w** 
consummated, <uv.l the Brotherhood uJ Tiujhci Workers been me the 
Son the n 1 Jlisirict of Che National Industrial Union of Porcst and Lumber 
Workers . 40 

Space d[>es not permit a ftlll aCcoilnl of the moving hiStnTy Of fhc 
Southern lumber worker after the decision to affiliate with the 3.W.W. 
Suffice it to say that it is a hislury filled with intensive efforts of the fricd- 
nl-minded lumber hamn* to descroy ehc imity nf black and white Workers 
and smash the union. In this drive they resorted to every weapon in the 
animal of xnti-uninnism: blscldixtina; of union members; arrests and trial 
of the president and 64 leading members, Negro and while; evicUun of 
union meubiTX from company houses: and spreading the charge 
Chroinihont r>e .Nontli that rhe mimi wa? n revolutionary orguriizaiiori 
wive"-: sought *e orn-ry nn( the I.W.W. ! > policy nf eiju:ility for black und 
white, which il :iot checked, would undermine the entire fabric of South¬ 
ern society. Yci none u* lliCSC- iQc.xsiires sucei'rdcd. I’hc men hniujjhr.to 
trial were acquitted, after having hccit held in jail for four months .* 1 
On November 11,1913. nine dav* alter the close of the trial in CttMiow, 
Louisiana. 1,300 union men, white*, Indians, and Negroes went on 
strike at the Ar:e:ic:in Lumber Coaipuay in Mcr-yvlle. Louisixnx'. T his 
wrc to be the higgesL strike ia the Brotherhood's history. Soon after 
the strike hejan. the company erected cndosuie* about the worker** 
shacks hr: l the mills und heyim xhipping in rioa-tmiou crews, especially 
Negroes, from other purts nf Louiyianu and Texas -men who knew 
nothing what had taken place in the mill. The Negro quartets were 
£U 1 rounded with a high harhed-wire fence which was charged with 
electricity to kev^p III-:- strikers from talking Ia\ the scab*. Hut the strikers 
did get to them nevertheless. Tho milroml track wus tined with pickets 
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torrr mites on each side of *hc town, and as the taiiu* carrying ihe scabs 
flowed down 10 enter Mcriyvillo* teatfets were thrown through the win¬ 
dows or on die platforms, pointing out that a strike wa* taking place, 
and nppealiiiQ To you colored wage worker* of l«iifchim and Texas lo 
do youc duly by Ihe lumber jacks of Mcnyvillc, white. Indian and 
Negro." 

The appeal brought icsults. Many Negroes refused to enter the 
mill. and quite a few joined the strikers, living with tEte families of Negtu 
strikers. Foreien-bom workers and Mexicans who were brought in as 
scat* also showed their solidarity with the strikers. As the union point¬ 
ed out in j statement that was widely published: 

“It Eh a glorious thing to see, the miracle that has happened here In 
I Dixie. Tnh is otv.z : .?g true of the impossible’—this union of workers 
regardless of color, creed <ir nationality. To hear the Americans say¬ 
ing *You can starve us, hut you cannot whip us*; the Negroes saying, 
'You can fence uk in. but you cannot make uk scab’; the Mexicans 
shouting viva* For the union. Never did the Southern Lumber Operators' 
Association and the American Lumber Company expect to see tflch 
complete and defiant solidarity,’* 49 

TTic unity of Negro and while workers during the strike was $0 
frill that OUC of the llw.w. organizer* in the area cited it as a lesson 
for the entire working ci*ss which “may feel proud of the solidarity dis¬ 
played by these fighting timbermcn and their wives and daughters . . - 
For be it known, that the many colored men belonging to the uuion, 
arc standing pat with their white fellow sTaycs; and also be it known that 
the writer has known for year* that all the colored worker* needed was 
for the white workers 'to meet them halfway,* and they win always re¬ 
spond. eager and anxious to light to better ilteir condition.*’ He pointed 
out that Negro striker's were arrested and jailed on the charge of “un¬ 
lawfully meeting in the same hall with while men," but “they laugh' 
iikyly line up and marched to /ail. singing the rebel wings they had 
learned at the daily mass meetings in the Union Hull, and despite 
threats, after their release, they appeared hi greater number* the next 
day to hear speakers, and sing more songs to fan the flame? of discon¬ 
tent,”** 

When one worker told a meeting that even though he had nine 
children, he was wtffing to strike *if the Union can guarantee food for 
Uty children,” the following dramatic episode occurred: 

W*en he hij ptea for hla family <svciv fenoftr jo ihe tudfeooe 
rose ctkJ cjjnfijmatf tbe pted^ o£ <tie one Necro present, who vjitf, 'We 
furmen arid vmrkers will n;»v* Jo wet together In tbe UnJon jmd win 
this tight, Iir ;ilf Of m, \v?lile ;irxl sue fWDg back U> sfaveTy. 

i ImVe xO OiiJly piiii ui ul7 psU. fiu cmuiy u£ CllUJc JU ctiC moods. 

bo cViiey chickens in the yard, icd &o cnaey hukhelg nf com <tod kwc«i 
D otatocs. aod «o many calloiu ol ayrap in my* bar:i, irod / pledge my¬ 
self that so Ions ns T pave a pot*n<3 of men?, or a i*ck of cunt, no emu, 
white or ouh«rd, ^ gw «>■< in this stride nil] starve, tutr wiH his 
children; <i»rl 1 lielfeve Jill ih» wh’-ia funner* here arc r&ady to pledge 
it*- xarm:.' 

"They did to a man,” quotes Covington Hall In bis account ol the 
incident 4 * 

Failing to break the strike, the company recruited a gang of thugs 
and criminals and hiid r.hcm sworn in as deputy sheriffs. The deputies 
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proceeded lo move about the (own. molesting Negro striker and ran¬ 
sacking their homes. On January 9, Robert Allen, a Negro Sliikcr, 
wlio licid hcen one or the must faithful pickets, was arrested at a tiaioil 
meeting and taken away to jail. No warrant was served nor was any 
reason Riven for the arrest. The j,»mc evening. Alien was placed in SO 
automobile *nd deported from Merryvilie, leaving behind his wile and 
five children. 

The arrest and deportations reached a climax in mid-February 
when deputy sheriffs, mobs of businessmen and Company officials de¬ 
stroyed the union headquarter*, and deported aft union members Iron! 
Merryvilfe under penalty of death if they returned. Ailytmc found with 
u union leaflet or etreulur im him v/bh urTcsled and deposed. Tlie town 
of MerryvjlJe wfls now completely in the hands of the mob as company 
gunmen, many deputized a* sheriffs, armed with riBcs, marched through 
the streeb.. seizing Nepro and white union members and shipping them 
out of town. The union trtel lo ^et Governor Hall In do something to 
hull the reiuct of letror, poindne ovt that under ihe civil rights bill, the 
town was liable for expulsion of even strangers without due process of 
'aw. But (he Governor, charging (hat the union, hy allowing Negroes 
to uiccl together with whites in the same; union halls, was seeking to 
destroy the Southern way of life, rcfiwtf to act. 45 

'P*e four-day wave of mob violence Hoke (he bark of flic Strike. 
Most of *hc Negro and white strikers were refilled reemployment and 

blacklisted throughout the entire Southern lumber industry. Kvcxywhcrc 
in the South the uniou jrocC with rhe srnno experience: mob violence, 
attacks by gunmen, arrests ant? deportation of union member*. Appeal* 
to Gov: mors, even to flic President of the United State? for inrcrfc^ejicD 
in the illvgaJ company persecution brought only sil^TKO. By the spring 
of mr ;, the Rrnthcrhood or Timber Workers had been ,'ffccrivelv de¬ 
stroyed. Yet it left hch?'d a noVe mdMo.i of mili*Hii( sMig^Je- and 
labor solidarity, uniting Negro and white workers as ncvci before in a 
Southern industry. C.1e::: ‘.y Se.lg Htrlmni h id Philip Tnf: wore uieorTrct 
Muti they wrote in T935 that ’'The I .WAV. was acutely avar: of ihc 
dfltnaC; .X wising or even appearing m rais: the issue of race quality 
a Southern communicy where even the workers for wltOJSS it was leading 
(his light ulight have been completely aliened hy ihju issue.Tlic 
I.WAV. did raise (he issue of race equality in the Ju nber communities of 
the South, Hr. it wa t the lumhc' companies anc tlirir allies, not the 
workers, who VCIC “completely alienated by tlir.r ’ssuc.' : 

Beginning in 1916 Ihe IAV.W. launched determined campaigns to 
organize a number of industries and achieved a large measure of success 
in rhe western lumber areas anJ a-tlOJlg (lie agJlcul.'Uial worker of thr 
Middle and Fur Wfe,t. I:t 1917-IS, it initiated an oi^anizing drive to 
recruit members in the factories and mills of the Fast. This drive took 
place at u iim* when the ! ’Great Migiatinn*’ of Negroes a’Ona the Soulh 
io the Nurth was luEv under way, and tlk» I.W.W. looked forward to 
rhe prospects of bringing large numbers ol rhe black wnrkcT* uewly- 
enterzd in hi notlbern inc*us(ry into its ranks. 

The I.W.W. s plans for jcemiiing Negro workcis. received a great 
rmpctuK when it obtained (he cndor?cm:nl of T/.-cr \fwenger, a black 
radical. pTo-Socialist uLOnlhly published by A. Phillip Randolph and 
Chandler Owen in New York CJily. .Strongly critical of the A.F. of L. 
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lor iLK i.-rsuxinun¥.Lo:y pnlicies jnd refusal co Cake a stand against affiliated 
anion* w/tivh barred Negroes mem hers, //•<? ftfgmuttRtr ciimc out 
sirongty in support of the 1AV.W. Ill ire issue of August. 1019, it 
declared: 

The Industrial Workers of tile World conau only feruicd tbe I.W.W- 
<traw> no race, weed, color or sex ]inc$ in chcir ooMuatio*- They are 
milling a <lej.pmlc effort to get ibe colored A1CD in-.o 0^ U'*5 
Union. The NegTCes ;ite ;it le-«t giving lh«ni *10 ear, said tfif prOS|»^lS 
point to their **<>il giving 0*wi n li^ntL With lie lndjslrlid WOxkCft 
OxsanJzftdon all Cady uuuiIwring firm,(IfHi. m -augment Jt with * iniLUia 
sad a half oj two jtiJMJoci Negroes, woJd luak* 12 fairly rival the 
Amcricaa Fodcraf.on of Labor. Thu. may nCill Ic <ioDc bOjfcow and 
the lesctfoDrmes of this country, tojsctlicr with Samuel Gomrers, the 
nfiici iiirviry Preyrirnt of ibe American r^dej^finA of 1 s!bnr, dcsim 10 
liold l.’jL'i. Chin tend uf Negro lithnr liidkulistin. 4 " 

To hokl back this trend, Ha finance of big business, government 
and convex vative labor officials, set out to lake advantage of wartime 
hysteria to overwhelm and destroy the I.VV.W. Denouncing the Woh- 
biics as '‘traitors/’ stare legislatures passed criminal syndicalist Jaws 
which, together with hie federal Espionage Act, were to be used to 
round up and imprison most of the I.W.W.'» active leaders., hundreds 
Ol organizes mid rank and fitc member?;. In 1916 ajid 1919 IheUuiccd 
States government brought 164- members of the I.W.W. to trial on 
charges ol interfering with ifie war eflort and eTiconr.igiog resistance to 
the Selective Service Act. Their real “crime** was that they were uctive- 
ly engaged in oi^auizing the most exploited section?; of the American 
WOikiii" class, including Negro workers. these who were traditionally 
neglected by nearly nil unions affiliated with the A.F. ot L> 4 \mong 
the I.W.W. leaders brought to trial was Hen Fletcher, black leader ol 
the Phdadetphia brunch of the Marino TYansgort Workers, an oCganizn- 
lion hated by the rntplfiyers for its cfleetivcnc** in nullifying the tra¬ 
ditional practice o.‘ playir.p. Nei.ro xn-.l white workers against each ether 
to the benefit ol’ the c%i:iip:nrcs. 

The defendants were Cried In three separate groups in Chicago, 
Sacramento and Wichita. 7n Chicago, 101 were convicted and 12 were 
released during the course of [Jil 1 trial: 4fi accused were convicted in 
Sacramento and 26 in WicftiUi. Many of the convicted received sen¬ 
tences of up to 20 yews in prison. Fleiciier whs -rice ?n < hicaip\ 
benlenccd to 10 vcai s in federal penitentiary in Leaven worth, Kansas, 
and fmed $30,000.** 

Cimdemnuig the trial?, of the I.W.W. leaders as a deliberate effort 
to Mtem the drive to organize the unorganized, especially the Ncgm 
workers, Thtt Messenger launched & campaign to bring about Hen Flet¬ 
cher's release fnurc prison Though critical C* the I.W r W.’$ syndicalist 
position, W. E. ft. DuHois support Tizp Messenger's campaign for Jten 
Fletcher. ‘ SVc respect the Industrinl Workers of i'-t WnrUV* J")u Boi> 
VTr.te in 7tv Crisis <\i June, 101'J. '‘as o*\C Ci* tliC social li:uJ political 
movements iit modem tunes that aw* no color Jiue. >: In August, 
? 9?9: A. Phillip Randolph wrote in hi* j-ditaut journal: 

Nctro oer.-ypapen Kldooi publish iiiythiJit about uion who ;iro useful 
Jo the race. Some parasite, cccfcaioshcal poltrooo. wcjcdoaU lax gath¬ 
erer, pclrticol frikei *x buvrjie^ e»plcitei will have hia naiuc iu the 
piipent. weekly dsiilv. Hut v+ipn il l tunes K> 4irc wbo fights 

Tor lh« if.-eul rniiw»d5; l« TcJ4*n t>*ir huucs of wurk, U» jncrcnac Ihrir 
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waj^B, to decrease cbd.' high ooit of living ;o make life more livable 
ttn the lofiiog bJaeV ivoikers — tNn mnu is not respecUiHr fm ihr nv*x- 
K«f^rv xbwt 

.Sniii ;j mim i.< Mimi lleUher. He is one nf tti« l«u:liiig ui*£SQi2e:*- of 
ibe LlduxlrJnl WOrJcers uf 11-e World, LOari:uuilty krtOWJi as I.W-W. Ho 
is io Lcarcnwoita I'ejifcnttiy Ksiiftjt, wliett he was soot fo: trying to 
scenic fetter wotUac cojidJrioiii i<x colored men and women id ihe 
United State* He Jim a vhion fax beyond tlu*. of abuost <ioy Ne^-o 
lender whom wc -now. tbiew in f>* lol will) hi* fcTnv while vurk- 
urv, whn work hy 'life wirh hl.jtl. nen .'nd hl/iLk svOirieil fO rji« 
llleir slalUianJ of I mi;* . . . JStsis Flccche r b in Luai’Cmvo.tli fox piinoi- 
pJm — a prixidptc which, wjinn aiioptuJ. will put all tb: Negro leads:* 
out of tbeix paraiitic.it jobs. Tha* ?xincip!c is that to tb' wnrlwwx 
helony the world, but ir«f;»l wm-lt is not hy Negrn \fiKi\€Si. 

We iv.jn: tii ii<Uiil<Vp i.ryc "h;i I b'e^rw <iifiK:;e\. l<Vlgrs. cljurvkx, 
NAAC'P hciiicties of c;>urte, :hcir falx'.r ui’^aJ)iz.«ion> k'fjil to ]>jO- 
ics*. afej.nxl llitf LwrhoiMicoi u.‘ &.0 KcXhoi* joJ ro dc.uan^ bis ir- 
l«.sc. He bas been of mere fenio: to tbc r.mxt* of the nlain bVjno 
people jjl the wind •j:innv‘ng Nr'io’n 'eiider' in the t.'niied Slates. 1 " 

At tint tUv response CO tills xppraJ was not cuCminigKip. This wax? 
the period uf tho grojif * ; Red Scare" mid the Valmer Raids, anil few 
Ve^nt nrg»tit7.acions were wiffmj? m speak up fur a niililunt bluet kibur 
leader convicted of "(rarepincy and vichtin? the Hsu-onsim Act** Dm 
slnwfy die dcrf^JJSv campaign for Fletcher mounted, and petition* anti let¬ 
ters from blpck anil wl)it* Americans urged President Harding to pardon 
the black Wobbly leader and release him from the federal penUeuliary. 
In December. f^2T. the Department <if Justice in a “Repifft on all Wat 
Time (Offenders Outlined in Federal or Stale Fsnileatiurie*.. 1 ' advised 
the Actonicy General against recommending Executive CJemcnCy foi 
Ren Klctcber. 'ITc reason is slated c|uiie hluridy: 

ll« a siegru whn hml ifreiii influence with llte LilJoreJ ylevedOiCJ, 

<l<xk wnrkbrs. I'snsirieil. ;iu<l xjilrtiS. ;«1U iriidMi&Uy aSsCvtCd In building up 
llje M.irLr.c I rjiwpoit Worker Ufi.'on ivhidi al tlic lixuc o/ the iodiet- 
ment had bcoemc so strong that h prr.cdcally oi'oirollcd all shipping c« 
thf- Afhiodc Cbast.» 

Ben Fleicber's senlence was commmcd in 192? by President Hard- 
hit: atul he was released from prison. (In 1933 Presided Franklin D- 
Roosevdl fimnltd him u inll paftSoft.) ARcr his release, Flctehci re¬ 
mained in ihe I.W.W. atul condnued lo speck arid write on industrial 
unionism and the need for labor solidarity. ,l No genuine attempt by 
Organized Labor," lie wrote prophetically in Ji*1y, 192?, w cq wrest any 
worlliwhile and l.^ijjig concessions Dojji Ihc Bmplcn.nng f^la^s can suc¬ 
ceed as Ion? as Organised Labor lor fhe most part is indifferent and in 
opposition ui Uie fate id Negro Labor.”*' Fletcher was reported deliv¬ 
ering a sireel comer speech for Ibe Wobblrci as lat? as August, 
hul by chat lime thts I.W.W. hud lotu- been i nly a s'.icQ of a:, organi7n- 
tiori. War-lime repression licjd all "but destroyed ilie Wobblics, and 
wlml vviis lefl wlien ihc w^ir was over, was fttrlher weakened by a split 
in the raok^ over atiitudes loward tlie Soviet Union and the Commun¬ 
al InternirtionuL with one grouo supporting fhe first Socialist state and 
another refusing i!s support because il wax uOl based On Ihe principles of 

syndicalism which Ihe I.W.W. favored* Today Ibe LW.W. still main¬ 
tains hc*KU|uuneri in Chicago and occasionolly issues Ihe Itulustrid 
Worker, but essentially ii has long ceased lo exist. 

At no time in its history did die I.W.W. achieve u msnibe;«liip rlv- 
sTmg th«t of the A.F. of L., and il never ^ncc^eded in zecmitlng ihe 
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great IT1JU t>r Willie winker* even lliutlfih il WOUtf have welcomed them 
into it* ranks. When ir. was at the height of ik inflirCQCC and powpr, 
the vast majority of Negrne* lived 3n the South, W£re mainly tenant 
■RflUCi'S 3 n ^1 sharecroppers, and resided rn communities where W£n the 

attempt To unionise - • as The Kbunc. Arkansas, massacre* of 1919 re¬ 
vealed - - would have brought wholesale arrests, imprisonments add 
l 3 r nehines. By the time the Negrrv* began enter jug Northern industries 
in COdSidei'aWe numhers. the J.W.W, was in rhe process of being de¬ 
stroyed by die governments savage repression. 

Yet despite its rapid demise after its rapid rise, despite the fact 
that it never succeeded id retaining most oi the members it organized, 
the 3AV.W. wjole some of the most iniportan* chapters in the history of 
the American labor movement. To many, the letter* "T.W.WA still 
conjure up the picture of a sinister iuieaiol enemy of American society, 
an orjyinizatjon uf •'bomb-throwing” hoboes, who preached and prac¬ 
ticed violence for no reusiin bnl *.u make trouble. The tnith is, however, 
that the IAV.W. made valuable contributions in the campaign*, to organ¬ 
ise the unorganized (particularly the unskilled, the foreign-bom, women 
and Negro workers), sj>earbeaded the fight for free speech and pio¬ 
neered the battle for industrial unionism, ft united black and white 
wickers as never before in our history, and consistently maintained a 
tradition of solidarity and equality in the labor movement regardless of 
race or color chat ia yeC to he equalled by most labor organization* 
today. 

The spirit of the Wobblics fortunately is not entirety dead. 1: was 
present, last *f>ring stmt summer in Charleslim. South Carolina, when the 
union-civil rights coalition conducted the sv.lcbssIuI tour-month strike of 
Negro hospiral workers and which ever since has heen moving Coward 
higher pay anti union rsengnitiim for black hospital employees in othef 
circs, North and Smith. '‘Union Power Plu* Soul Power Hqnals Vic¬ 
tory," k the rallying cry. 

The Wohbl'es were never much for religion, lmt (hey called Jesus 
”burrow Worker Christ^ and they wcleuirerl clergymen who came to 
their support in their free speech fr^hls imd oruanizine campaigns. They 
would have appreciated the role that the Southern < hristinn l-cadcj^hip 
Conference, led by Reve:end Ralph Aberaulby and Mrs. Martin L.ncher 
Kirni. Jr., played lopethci With Lcv'al 2199, Drug and Hospital Workers 
id New York j:i Organizing l::e Negro hi&pilal workers h Cliarlestom 
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Jtm uit exult of uouiih 3 & 4 Lvb'tks life costs in tliis behalf cxprvde*. 1 *" He 
wa> delivered to Leavenworth on Septtiuter 6, I2>l H, after having been sen¬ 
tenced on Angi-sl 2l : 19JX. On February 21 : 1919, Fletcher swore out * 
will of appeal <»f the vcruc iioe to n hjgliec cuurl in Which ll ix fiOitSd LbaJ 
‘teciiiM 0: his f.tiveriv be ix wholly unable t»> pay chi> eca;/s ot f»aid writ of 
euur, 0/ 1o jLVe auy a/turily lot' ibe sajoc and tbcicfoi^ oiakfa hit appdcflf-on 
for leave to sue <mi and prosecute tbc s*dic to a concJusiim vrfihoiir feeing 
Tcquirotf to prepay tiny feex or co*tx Of for the printing of the record in said 
Appelfiil* Court and without. being required io give any security therefore " 
VLIXL1 V?i:i. Dudley fiaWOOd. Oi-iiiiJjl l.'iui: No. 6125. Ms. r.i r>ncral 
iiervice Adn^Disrcatcn, Federal Rcoonla Office, Chicago, Klinoi*.) Tbc ap¬ 
peal was turned dcra-xi by *c higher conns. 

lou.-.cr , da i ,lv c.ioa^b. :.ic fi:xi iio.-uiction violation of tlx' rspinnage 
Act was alio a bind Jabor organizer. Oil September '4. 191H, Jcic neuitia, 
foicmnn of a section garg. war. »r/csrcd f«U' vnla.ng ihj Ibpioniijp Aci be¬ 
en :w he hr.: r iucc; r a duke no the Tex. s »n<l radii* tfdlruad i\:j ::e Her 
comlipnr*. lie wax ch =icjj*e:? wi.i inICr eivuje will*, llie :ilOVCO'-Cllt of tfOOr$- 
During l-Jx Ira I, lwl:l in New CjUaJii. JjJ^b loslei' Uiii^iAl :JC JKfy CO ’rring 
in a verdict .:f ‘ yully il il 4l.c itCtS k'lC CJl :be cor.rcnriyr of tlw 

jrhi:iciX uUOrJtcy, ll:i; Hit JeferJ.V.K ba- hon)jKTed the Bnv«-rm«iH in 
t:if up.-. .r.Ioo of jniJ.'Oad«. > * AflCj Dsnniy r;*^ f;>cn(f gaily and sn.UeiUXd 
to ten ycr.ei in ptisor., tb.- N>tv O^ww »Mbw .ifvo-ru.- LumuiciweJ: 

■'lr.vnl: : rg :he IL'pUmage l:.w ui cOnviOL Mcfiiu jppciia Itl-fctrlidl. 
The in rnl i!T 111 ,i meaxnre. a*, w* lUUXT'liUld i.. wax lur ;i :ocfns oi ll&0(lKng 
fie.rm.ui xpk' during .'ie wai w.tli ticimsoy. To Invoke it to frmvi«c a Negro 
worker htcaice lie a%4e<l Jiis ft 1:0 a VOi kCJt ro KOJ hhi in :i demand 
I.ving Wii-^S not oniv Jppeart to be wholly Lru4>iixixleni. hill i-.ilnuri..ri ax wei:. 
Wc bLlie\*C tliC ?t*x(tC, v/hftthft- *m«rn:onal »->r r.ul. Iiax J:ken a 'Ilj: dial >iil 
rlif '.ip Considerable pioty lunriiiil hrn he biit.cipaiwd. I’O atu^npl 10 deny 
WO/ke.S tbc ri^h; to Xirive ix a ;L«fc il-il.y ^.k".ix iiu-.aei." 

'Ke prill led ir New >0rk Crti. .VTay 29. If? I'>. • 

49. "iJen 1-tefdiCr/' Ike MeSMKfltr, Aug. 1919, p. 2«. 

50. MixupiraneOux I'olil^il Records. PoliflcaJ Pri^ners, IXpnnowrrt of Justice 

Fifes. DeC. 10. 1921, TAF/c2c, Notional .Archix-ex, WlixfeingKm, l>. C- 

51. lien f-'lelJjer, ■' I'lie Ncgvo anil Qrganirod Lnhor, , ' The Mssiuwr, July, 1923, 
pp. 759-M>. 

1L huiustriai Ht/iiibirity, AUS. 11, 1931. 

Fklcher d.cd in TiTUiiklyn, New York, on July 111. 19-19. At aix fiu»ra! 
7110.0 thnn IM nen ^nil Wiirneii, muxl O; lliean lOJlg-lime Wobblier. WttTB 

pjexenL JJerlwl MaJilOi of the I.W.W. ICC.d the folJowinj* tribute at th« 

fu/lcr.il xcivice: 

“He'd, iwtc old pen. 

Scurtof bar do oq your breaat 
1‘iOTC iiiat you bait done your best, 

RcU, rcs4 old fighter, rest- 

”ln ihe Liciids of cater Youth, 

Tin**, tbc Cilmion ike of Truth, 

That yon c-iTried r.U the 'v;»y. 

They wii? gn.iul il I’ll ihe day, 

Of fe reedOili . .. 
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“Lcl no vony diar your *)«jx 
Though the rond h« rijugli ait-1 tucv> 

Fr;»ijjjhr with iian£cj. HJicd wi'n pat". 

Wj a »i(l urtMilc on to ar.in, 

Tlx. Vfotoiy... 

WtoJi' ynn my, Old jcxL 

"Pest, TC *r old li jcli iiM*. n:xl r 
Yi>i.r jiubb PV MuDOty tlcjd. 

iewpiit: us a!l in Frc©doni< qutxi. 

Rest, KSt <>Jd righter. iwrt." 

(&kOwriicf R'rjy^rr. July 22,1949.> 

53. PbJip S. F«ri«r, 7ha Hobthcvfo ktvolf/no/t: ?r$ Trtport or. .4r?«TlraR ka*i\C£t'i, 
libtir, is, <»U/ Uib.w. N tw Yorfc, 1?$?, pp. 13-16, 24-2*, 6* -W. 100. 254-C7 ; 
2d?-}>H: JoZi:i S. Gaju^a : 77tf F>ierJr«v of Ne* Yc*X> 1932, rr- 

7.1-123. 


